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American Motives in Foreign Aid 
A recurring note in present discussions of the “Marshall Plan” is the question of American motives 


behind it. 


Speaking before Committee Two (Economic and Finan- 
cial) of the United Nations General Assembly on Octo- 
ber 8. the Honorable Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economie Affairs, described the dilemma in 
which .\merican statesmanship finds itself with reference 
to aid for Europe in the critical months ahead. “Our 
policies.” he said, “have been variously described. On 
the one hand, there are those who allege that the sole 
purpose of international economic cooperation at the pres- 
ent time, is to obtain as much financial assistance from 
the United States as possible. And on the other hand, 
there are those who charge that the United States is seek- 
ing world domination through the imposition on other 
countries of skillfully directed assistance programs. . . . 
Other countries are warned that the United States will 
not really give them help and in the same breath, are told 
that we are seeking to deprive them of their national in- 
dependence and to bring their economies completely un- 
der our control.” 


The Economist’s Analysis 


The only systematic discussion of this question that has 
come to the editor’s desk appeared in the Econoinist 
(London), September 20, 1947. It is in the “American 
Survey” and is written by the U. S. editorial staff. Five 
motives are described which impel the United States in 
the direction of foreign aid. 


1. Prevention of Depression 


The first is prevention of depression which “seems 
plausible in view of the large current exports and the re- 
peated dirge of the 1930's that internal demand is un- 
likely to prove adequate to absorb production, at the level 
of iull employment, for a significant length of time, a 
dirge still being intoned by some people. In truth, ex- 
ports in the second quarter of 1947, at an annual rate of 
$21.2 million, were enormous, and so was the net balance 
of payments at an annual rate of $10 billion for the first 
half of this year.” It is pointed out, however, that the 
“high percentage export items are the very ones in great- 
est demand for domestic purposes, so that a reduction of 
external demand of itself would hardly be the cause of 
depression in the near future.” Also, while foreign trade 
is of fundamental importance to the United States, it is 
doubtful whether it can, “at the most, do more than cush- 


This is as complicated as it is important. 


ion cyclical fluctuations—or exaggerate them, as it has 
sometimes done.” 


2. The “Economic Maturity” Argument 


This is not the term which the Economist uses; the 
reference is to the “Keynesian analysis.” The argument 
is that “the American economy will have a chronic ten- 
dency to generate more savings than can be invested do- 
mestically so that, without an outlet abroad (or large 
government investment, or both), underemployment will 
necessarily result. But the thesis is essentially of long- 
term application. As such it may prove to have some 
validity, though opinion is divided on the matter. But it 
has little if any relevance to the Marshall Plan, which is 
a matter of the short run, or to present conditions, where 
the actual and potential demand for capital for domestic 
investment is very large—given even moderately favour- 
able internal conditions.” 


3. Humanitarian Concern 


The humanitarian drive is declared to be very forceful 
in the United States. “Its motivation is not charity in 
any narrow, supercilious or derogatory sense, but a genu- 
ine moral attribute. But the same moral sense includes a 
Quaker-like concern that aid should not produce the re- 
sult of habit-iorming sedative.” 


4. World Reconstruction 


This motivation “encompasses wide political, philo- 
sophic and security considerations. There is a widespread 
desire in America to see world conditions established 
which would entail the most productive and efficient use 
of resources and lead away from nationalism (and so- 
cialism) with their inevitable economic stresses between 
nations producing an atmosphere of hostility and perhaps 
eventually of conflict. It is as an instrument of the efficient 
use of resources that international trade is regarded as 
significant, instead of as a device to regulate the trade 
cycle.” 


5. Military Security 


In its “bluntest terms,” this means “precaution against 
failure and it therefore counts most heavily with those 
who have lost hope. If world reconstitution is unattain- 
able—and the American people are far from convinced 
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of that—then the best preparations for chaos must be 


made. While there is still any uncertainty this considera- 
tion cannot be lost from sight.” 


The Economist believes that all these motives find 
abundant expression, “Support will be sought where 
and by whatever arguments may be most appropriate. 
But there can be no doubt that the fourth is by all odds 
the most powerful, from top ranks of officialdom through 
all the segments of the American population. To the 
extent that conviction grows that aid will contribute to 
those objectives, to just that extent will Congressional 
action be speedy and large. But to the extent that feeling 
develops that other ends will be served, that nationalism 
will grow, that economic reconstruction will not be real- 
ized, the speed and size of aid will be lessened. This 
country does not wish to give something for nothing, to 
participate in a useless or worse-than-useless endeavor, 
and is thinking deeply of the warning of Professor [J.B.] 
Condliffe that ‘lending which maintains living standards, 
prices, exchange rates, and export costs at levels that 
cannot be sustained when the lending stops is an evasion 
of the real issues.’ But the American people will give, 
and speedily, a great deal for even a very little in what 
they are becoming increasingly persuaded is the right 
direction.” 

One British View 


_An interesting bit of motive analysis appears in The 
New Statesman and Nation (London) September 27, 
1947. Discussing Mr. Marshall and Mr. Vishinsky, the 
editor says, “If Mr. Marshall were entirely frank he 
would have said, we take it, that America means to fight 
Communism everywhere and in every possible way ; that 
its plan is to mobilize all the smaller Powers into an anti- 
Soviet alliance under the protection of American power; 
that, as an immediate step, he prepares to bypass the 
Soviet veto by setting up a permanent Commission of 
the Assembly, thereby compelling the U. S. S. R. either 
to retire, isolated, from the United Nations or to allow her 
bluff to be called and accept an amendment to the U. N. 
Constitution which would knock the veto weapon from 
her hands. According to expert American calculation 
the Soviet Union will not recover from the last war for at 
least another ten or fifteen years, so that a resolute anti- 
Soviet offensive now may have time finally to deter Rus- 
sia from war or, alternatively, of defeating her if war 
does eventually occur. With this in mind, Mr. Marshall 
might add, America seeks to prevent economic collapse 
in Europe which would facilitate the growth of Com- 
munism. She hopes, by rebuilding Western Europe on a 
capitalist and pro-American basis, both to save U. S., 
economy by creating an export market for the American 
goods and, by re-equipping the heavy industry of the 
Ruhr and Rhineland, to create a strong anti-Soviet basis 
three thousand miles from Manhattan. 

“Mr. Vishinsky’s case, if he too were to speak his real 
mind, would be that the Soviet Union, because of its 
present weakness, is more anxious to avoid war than the 
United States, but equally believes in preventing it by 
strengthening its alliances and refusing to appease its 
adversaries. Soviet policy, like American, is based not 
on conquest but on permeation. American permeation 
means victory for the \merican way of life by expendi- 
ture of dollars; Soviet permeation means victory for 
Communism when the breakdown of dollar economy 
breeds revolutionary sentiment.” 


Mr. Forrestal’s Statement 


Because of his strategic position as Secretary of De. 
fense, James Forrestal’s statement before the Herald 
Tribune Forum in New York on October 20 is signif. 
cant. “The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” he 
said, “has one idea of that government. We have an 
other. We have no desire to impose ours upon them and 
we certainly do not propose to have theirs imposed upon 
us. It is better to live in two worlds than to accept force 
as the means to impose our views or our system.” 

Mr. Forrestal is against extremes and in favor of a bal- 
ance of powers. “It seems to me that men must face 
the fact that equilibrium or balance of power rather than 
any single formula of either politics or economics is the 
answer to an orderly and decent world. No one class, 
be it proletarian, military or scientific, politicians or bank- 
ers, is wise enough or good enough to run the world, 
Too much power lodged in any man or any group of 
men or any nation is dangerous because power can cor- 
rupt even the most virtuous of men. The unconscious 
arrogance of conscious wealth can be matched equally 
and fully by the unconscious arrogance of conscious 
power. I have seen both and I don’t like either.” 

America must remain militarily strong, but its purpose 
in the “maintenance of a military organization of the first 
rank is solely and completely for the purpose of giving the 
world time to achieve stability.” 


An American Financier’s Position 


In a broadcast over CBS on October 13, Joseph M. 
Dodge of Detroit, president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, discussed the Marshall Plan at some length, 
He said in part, “Some of the most serious obstacles to an 
effective reconstruction are in the internal economic, 
financial, and political conditions of the foreign nations 
which seek our aid. Since the end of the war there has 
been a universal reluctance and delay in taking notice of 
plain warnings of trouble ahead, and in applying com- 
pletely obvious and necessary remedies. Continuing in- 
flation; nationalization programs, and their growing bu- 
reaucracies; large budget unbalances; constantly depre- 
ciating currencies; black markets; low production  eff- 
ciency ; loss of incentive; exchange restrictions; and un- 
realistic currency exchange rates have all complicated and 
slowed down progress. This is in the economic and 
financial field, and takes no account of existing political 
confusions and Communist obstructions which do not 
simplify the situation. ... 

“What Europe needs is better government housekeep- 
ing; increased production; the maximum, efficient use of 
its own resources; and the modification or elimination of 
those factors which inhibit enterprise and investment, 
discourage working effort, and multiply frustration. Dol- 
lars alone have not and will not accomplish this. It will 
require governmental action in Europe, supported by the 
cooperation of the people. If some easily definable eco- 
nomic and financial illnesses are to be corrected, so out 
aid can produce effective results, we also will have to 
export sound economic and financial policies... . 

“Whether we want it or not, history appears to have 
delegated leadership to us. We are the greatest power in 
the world today and can be its stabilizing factor. We can 
accept this responsibility, or forfeit it to some other na- 
tion. If we should do the latter, undoubtedly we will 
forfeit to the world’s most aggressive and unstabilizing 
factor—Soviet Russia... . 

“World peace, and what is left of democracy and free 
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enterprise in Europe, needs the active and aggressive 
support of the United States. We can not have a real 

ace While the European people are afraid that militant 
and unscrupulous Communist minorities will force them- 
selves On majorities, which have given every evidence of 
a wish to be free and democratic. . . . 

“ ., This assistance has to come from its only possible 
source—the democratic free enterprise system of these 
United States—from the production, wealth, and resources 
of the free people of the United States. Freedom and 
production may be failing everywhere else in the world 
—but are not failing here. The reason is—the American 
way of life—which we must not only protect and improve 
—but continue to develop as an instrument of world prog- 
ress and stability.” 


Mr. Lilienthal on Economic Systems 


Speaking at the Herald Tribune Forum in New York 
on October 21, David E. Lilienthal claimed superiority 
for our “free, competitive, private enterprise” system but 
insisted that it could not by itself explain the vitality of 
American life. “I am asserting,” he said, “that the vitality 
of our distinctive institutions of production and distribu- 
tion of goods ultimately depends not upon rigid and fixed 
economic principles but upon ethical or moral assumptions 
and purposes; that our unparalleled productivity and 
standard of living are not the consequence of an economic 
system, but rather the other way around; that our eco- 
nomic success and our flourishing economic institutions 
are the consequence of our ethical and moral standards 
and precepts, of our democratic faith in man.” 

He pointed out that America has no stereotyped eco- 
nomic system. “We do not start with all the answers, 
the economic or political answers. We make the answers 
up as we go along. Thus, American industry is owned 
and operated, by and large, by competitive private enter- 
prise; vet a year ago the Senate of the United States 
voted unanimously to establish public ownership and 
management in one of our largest industries, and make 
ita government monopoly—I refer of course to the atomic 
materials industry. . . . The most rock-ribbed Mid- 
Western town I know has for many years owned and 
operated its own electric power and light plant. Is this 
then a ‘socialist’ town? Hardly! Its water service has 
been privately owned for the same period. There is a 
privately owned university; a public junior college. No 
one considers that these things are inconsistent; and of 
course they are not, except to the dogmatist who thinks 
we have a fixed ‘system.’ ” 


Obviously motivation, with a nation as with an individu- 
al, is highly complex. In the light of the above, it is 
impossible to comprehend American motivation for for- 
eign aid in a single formula. It is equally obvious, how- 
ever, that distribution of emphasis between these various 
motives is of the utmost importance in determining 
American foreign relations. 


“Existentialism” 


Since the “existentialists” in France began to attract 
attention the editor has been desirous of giving INror«- 
TION SERVICE readers a competent interpretation of the 
movement in the context of Christian thought. The 
Christian News-Letter (London) Supplement for Octo- 
ber 1 fits the specification, and we take the liberty of 
reproducing most of it here. The writer is Dorothy Em- 
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met, professor of philosophy in the University of Man- 
chester. She says: 


“No one would have been more surprised than the 
father of Existentialism if he could have seen this 
progeny. For Existentialism derives from Kierkegaard’s 
use of the word Existenz, to mean ‘existence’ in the spe- 
cial sense in which human individuals are said to exist, 
and no one was more of a foreigner to ‘isms’ and fash- 
ionable movements of thought than Kierkegaard. Work- 
ing in Denmark 100 years ago, he was almost unknown 
except as a local eccentric in Copenhagen. He was a 
lonely free lance, poet, philosopher, theologian, pouring 
out his voluminous writings in a continual attempt to ask 
and answer the question: What does it mean to be a 
Christian? and to show, not without irony, that his con- 
temporaries were asking and answering it in the wrong 
way. 


Kierkegaard and the Heyelian Dialectic 


“The dominant philosophy on the continent at the time 
was Hegelian Idealism, and followers of this philosophy 
believed they had found a system in terms of which satis- 
factory theoretical and practical answers could be found 
to the main problems of human life and destiny. The 
leading idea of this system was that of a dialectical proe- 
ess of thought. When we are thinking or arguing we 
come to points where we seem to be up against a contra- 
diction: one side maintains one idea, the ‘thesis,’ the 
other its opposite, the ‘antithesis... Put on further ex- 
amination it is sometimes possible to show that these of 
posing ideas are not really mutually contradictory, but 
complementary. By finding an idea which will include 
the contribution of both sides, they can be reconciled in a 
‘higher synthesis.’ Of course in some kinds of argument 
or debate a dialectic like this is the real method of ad- 
vance. But if we are always trying to show that ‘either- 
ors’ can be converted into ‘both-ands’ we can end in a 
series of ingenious attempts to eat our cake and have it. 
Also the Hegelian Dialectic was not only a logic of argu- 
ment, but a metaphysical theory according to which the 
process of the world itself was looked on as the expres- 
sion of a Thought which moved according to this pattern 
of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. .. . 


“Against all this, Kierkegaard maintained that yon 
could have a system of ideas but not a system of exis- 
tence; that thought might be full of synthesis, but life 
was full of choices; and that a thinker is not an incarna- 
tion of a general, absolute consciousness, but an individual 
subject. To the Hegelian there was a solution in each 
situation which was the realization of the ‘absolute Idea’ 
(that is, the Thought behind the world process) in the 
conditions of that situation, and freedom and rationality 
were to be found in recognizing and accepting the neces- 
sity of that solution. Put to Kierkegaard there was ‘an 
absolute qualitative distinction between God and man,’ 
He was always saying that ‘the absolute had gone out of 
life’; that people had reduced the idea of absolute per- 
fection to something which could be achieved in the ae- 
tual conditions of human life. But if we understand the 
limitations and frustrations inherent in our situation as 
finite human individuals we shall see that absolute per- 
fection must be beyond us, and so we shall have ‘the edifi- 
cation of the thought that before God we are always in 
the wrong.’ (Readers of Reinhold Niebuhr will recog- 
nize a kinship with what he says about ‘impossible pos- 
sibilities.’ ) 
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Decision 


“But if there is always a break between the transcendent 
absolute and finite human life, and if therefore there are 
uo completely satisfactory answers to our theoretical and 
practical problems, this only serves to sharpen our need 
to make personal choices and decisions. And these will 
be real choices, difficult choices between conflicting pos- 
sibilities, which can never be fully justified on objective 
grounds. This call to make choices and decisions by 
which we commit ourselves is the special characteristic 
of human existence, and it is from this that the name 
‘existentialism’ is derived. We become human beings by 
facing and assuming the responsibility for making deci- 
sions, above all in those difficult and critical situations in 
which there is no way of demonstrating whether we are 
deciding rightly, and when we have to act in faith. ‘How 
do we know what the will of God really is?’ an earnest 
udent once asked Father Kelly at Swanwick, and he 
auswered, ‘We don’t, and that’s the giddy joke.’ To the 
existentialists all the more important questions we ask in 
trying to understand the world, as well as in seeking what 
we ought to do, are caught in this giddy joke. Abraham, 
the father of those who live by faith, should therefore 
be the father of us all. But it is a kind of faith which is 
very close to skepticism; and Existentialism may be, but 
is not necessarily, Christian. There are Catholic and 
Vrotestant existentialists: there were Nazi existentialists 
aud existentialists in the Resistance Movements; and the 
‘ontemporary French Ixistentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre 
i, strongly atheistic. The need to make responsible in- 
dividual decisions does not imply that everyone will de- 
vide in the same way—quite the contrary, 


“Angst” 


“The preliminary stage leading to these different kinds 
of Jéxistentialism is however the same; it is realizing 
what Nierkegaard called Angest, in German Angst. We 
have no English word which quite translates it. ‘Anxiety’ 
sounds too fussy. One of Berdyaev’s English translators 
venders it ‘Holy Terror,’ but to some of us this phrase 
lias slightly comic associations. What the word expresses 
is the sense of a fundamental metaphysical insecurity ; not 
dvead of anything in particular, but the dread which 
comes over us if we realize that in the last resort the moral 
aud theoretical props by which we have supported our- 
selves go down, and we are faced with—Nothingness. 
Some existentialists, notably Heidegger in Germany and 
J.-P. Sartre, make a great deal of this contention that 
the final metaphysical fact is Nothingness, and this part 
of their writings becomes extremely complicated. .. . 

“I myself believe that it comes to something like this. 
‘Vhen people talk about reality (especially if written ‘Re- 
ality’) they generally mean not just that there is some- 
thing which is the case, but that there is something which 

. important or significant. When they talk about ‘un- 
voality,’ they mean a final sense of triviality or meaning- 
‘essness—that nothing really matters. So when existen- 
sialists speak of being faced with ‘Nothingness’ they do 
lot mean that whatever was the case in the world has 
cust silently vanished away like the Snark; they mean 
‘hat we come up against a final sense of meaninglessness. 
lhis comes when we see through the theories, the in- 
liertted traditions, the clichés, which had concealed our 
tundamental ignorance and insecurity. 


Religious and Secular Existentialism 


“But here the religious and secular existentialists di- 
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verge. Both kinds see themselves as human bei 
caught in all kinds of relativities, in a world in whic, 
there is no final security in either theoretical systems o 
moral laws, and yet a world in which we have a respon. 
sibility. But the religious existentialist believes that the 
‘Nothingness’ with which he is confronted marks the 
breakdown of his theoretical systems. Behind it is God, 
albeit the hidden God; and although he knows that what. 
ever he thinks and whatever he does will have a catch in 
it somewhere, he can throw himself on the mercy of the 
hidden God. The secular existentialist has no such final 
justification by faith. He is left with a responsibility 
for action and decision, an absolute responsibility, in a 
world in which there is no security and no centre beyond 
himself. Hence the secular existentialist is thinking in 
what are really religious categories of guilt, dereliction, 
freedom and responsibility; but thinking in them in q 
world in which he takes seriously Nietzsche's saying that 
God is dead.... 

“So the secular no less than the religious existentialists 
picture man as a being faced with infinite demands which 
in the nature of the case cannot be fulfilled in the condi- 
tions of our finite existence. Sartre says, ‘l'homme est 
condamné a étre libre,’ [man is condemned to be free] 
and Kierkegaard said, ‘Only omnipotence can set people 
free.’” 


Existentialism and Moral Experience 


“What of this existentialist analysis of moral experi- 
ence? Is the first moral question: ‘How can I be free? 
or is it rather: ‘What ought I to do?’ Is there a real 
difference between the person who is primarily asking 
himself (in a difficult situation) what ought he to do, 
realizing that he has obligations to other people, and the 
person who is primarily asking himself how he can real- 
ize his freedom through making a first-hand personal deci- 
sion? The existentialists are surely right in calling atten- 
tion to the element of faith and personal decision in any 
difficult moral situation, particularly when the ordinary 
signposts are down and the ordinary codes fail to guide. 
But [ think the existentialists tend to make the achievement 
of freedom through decision into an end in itself, so that 
it tends to become something rather abstract. Thus they 
sometimes use language which suggests that it does not 
much matter what you choose, so long as you have the 
courage to choose and not to rat on it. But a decision is 
only a responsible decision when it is the outcome of an 
honest struggle to perceive and know what things we 
ought to do. There is no text book in which we can look 
up the answers and we have no assurance that we shall 
not make mistakes. But I believe that to find the essence 
of Conscience in readiness to break with the moral tradi- 
tions and principles of society is only a half truth. It is 
to identify principles with conventions; and although it 
may indeed be true that no principles hold absolutely in 
all circumstances, yet I believe we should turn more hairs 
in breaking them than existentialist views of morality 
adinit, and only so can we look for growth in moral wis- 
dom. .«. 


“.. . The religious existentialist acknowledges a claim 
of the Absolute upon him, and interprets it as the Hidden 
God; but he knows he must act largely in the dark; and 
that there are no tram lines and no text-book answers. 
The secular existentialist interprets the claim as a call of 
himself to himself to realize responsible freedom in a 
world in which there is no security and no authority be- 
yond his own decision.” 
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